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I graduated from law school in 2002 and worked for an immigration law firm for seven years 
before deciding to fly solo two years ago. My solo immigration law practice focuses on business 
and family immigration. I particularly enjoy national interest waiver, outstanding researcher and 
extraordinary ability cases. I do a handful of removal cases just to shake things up a bit and keep 
up to speed with what’s going on in immigration court. The biggest challenge for me over the 
past two years has been juggling the different roles of entrepreneur, chief financial officer, 
marketing director, administrative assistant, all while continuing to be a great lawyer. The 
biggest surprise is that I enjoy doing all the work, even mundane tasks like copying. The 
greatest reward has been accepting complete responsibility for my life. I am no longer a “baby” 
solo practitioner, I have entered adolescence and I am hoping my teen years go by quickly so that 
I can mature into an “adult” solo practitioner. The following five tips on making the practice of 
immigration law easier are completely based on my personal experiences over the past two 
years. I have not conducted a quantitative, objective study on the issue because I firmly believe 
that the key to a successful practice is completely subjective -understanding what you want your 
practice to be, accepting your strengths and weaknesses, and developing your own path for 
success. You can’t copy someone else’s recipe for success; you get to create your own. 


Shared Office Space 


I decided from the get go that I needed an office. I did not want to work from home and use a 
virtual office. Although I could save money using a virtual office, spending an additional $300 - 
$500 per month for a workspace that I can sanely function in is well-worth the cost forme. The 
main reasons I decided not to work from home were: 1) pets, namely cats, who need attention at 
all times and tend to attack your computer (or your legs) when their demands are not met (I 
thinks kids and spouses probably fall into this category as well); 2) being available to clients who 
drop-by the office without an appointment (I think you are more likely to have clients that drop- 
by if your practice focuses on family immigration and/or removal); 3) less distractions — no 
laundry, no TV, no dirty bathroom beckoning you away from work; 4) virtual office scheduling 
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issues - no hassle trying to schedule meetings with clients, dealing with no shows, and/or last 
minute cancellations; and 5)keeping work separate from home. 


To save money on office expenses, I work in a shared office space. My office mates are all 
lawyers practicing in different areas of law. We share a receptionist, but have separate phone 
lines and segregated office spaces to maintain client confidentiality and not give the impression 
that we work together in the same firm. Sharing expenses keeps costs down and working in the 
same office with other lawyers provides networking opportunities, referral sources, as well as 
other lawyers to talk to about sticky ethical and legal issues that come up. 


At this point, this is the ideal situation for me. I don’t have the responsibility of managing an 
office: fixing the toilet when it breaks, buying more coffee when it runs out, figuring out who is 
going to answer the phones when the receptionist calls in sick for the day; yet I have an office 
outside my home where clients can safely drop-off documents; where I can be productive and get 
work done; and where I can socialize with other lawyers during the day. 


Leveraging Technology 


On the technological savvy scale, I would consider myself to be smack in the middle of the scale. 
I know how to use MS Word, Excel, Powerpoint, Adobe, etc. I have a social media presence, 
but am not addicted. I have an iPhone and a recently purchased iPad which I am still learning 
how to use. I am the queen of email and can email from anywhere. I designed and developed a 
simple, yet functional website and know how to use Constant Contact. However, I do not 
consider myself to be on the “cutting-edge” of technological breakthroughs and I do not spend 
tons of time playing with new technologies. I am of the mindset that you can leverage 
technology to a certain degree, but that technology can never replace a great legal assistant or 
paralegal. I embrace technology, but I am not a techie. 


Thus, my two technological suggestions for making the practice of immigration law easier are: 
1) get a second monitor; and 2) buy an immigration forms program. Having the ability to look at 
multiple screens at the same time changes the way you work and makes you much more 
efficient. Word processing functions, email, viewing documents, are all easier with a dual 
monitor. I would never go back and the best part is that you are looking at an investment of only 
an extra $100-$200. Additionally, you use less paper which also saves you money and is good 
for the environment. 


The single best technological investment I made as a solo practitioner is purchasing an 
immigration forms program. There are a variety of forms programs to choose from. Prices vary 
greatly, as does the level of sophistication in each forms program. Take some time to check out 
the different options and pick a program that fits your needs and your budget. I believe that 
having a forms program has greatly improved my efficiency and ability to file cases quickly. 
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I have also started learning how to use my iPad and exploring apps that will make life easier for 
a busy immigration lawyer. One of the great things about apps is that they are generally very 
cheap, ranging from free to a couple hundred dollars for the most elaborate ones. Most apps 
range from between $2.00 to $20.00 and therefore, are very affordable for the practitioner who is 
watching his or her overhead. I am still in the beginning states of exploring all the possibilities, 
but so far I have found the following apps to be extremely useful: 


Dropbox (Free up to 2 GB) (www.dropbox.com) 


This app or its equivalent (Google Docs, SugarSync, Box.net) is pretty much mandatory for iPad 
use because many of the other productivity apps use Dropbox to open and view documents. 
Dropbox sets up a local folder on your computer that allows you to create a subfolder structure. 
These subfolders synchronize into the cloud and can be shared with other people. The iPad can 
also connect to your Dropbox account so it can see and access everything that you can see on 
your computer. This app allows you to access documents you have put into your Dropbox 
folder on all of your mobile devices. No more scanning and emailing documents back and forth 
to yourself. 


PDF Expert ($9.99, available at http://www.readdle.com/) 


This app allows you to read and annotate PDF documents which is indispensible for the 
immigration lawyer who regularly reads new case law, policy memos, etc.. This app also allows 
clients to sign documents on the iPad and then email them back to the office. It also supports 
form-fillable PDFs that can be filled out on the iPad. This app enables clients to fill out 
questionnaires, intake forms, etc. on the iPad and sign documents such as fee engagement letters. 
Unfortunately, DHS still requires original signatures on forms, but just think of the possibilities 
this app creates when DHS modernizes and starts accepting electronic signatures. 


PDF Expert syncs with Dropbox and allows you to open PDF documents in your Dropbox 
folder. 


GoodReader ($4.99, available at www.goodreader.net) 


This app is similar to PDF Expert in that it allows you to read and annotate documents. It is 
considered by some to be the universal “document reader.” It works best with PDF documents, 
but can also read other types of documents such as Microsoft Word Docs. It provides excellent 
annotation tools including the ability to highlight text, insert text boxes, post “sticky note” 
comments, compose freehand drawings, lines, arrows, etc. These tools are extremely helpful 
when reading case law or policy memos. 


This app also syncs with documents in your Dropbox. 


Quickoffice Pro HD ($19.99, available at www.quickoffice.com) 
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This app is an “office suite” that can perform the core features of Microsoft Office on your iPad. 
This app allows you to view and edit Microsoft Word (Quickword), Excel (Quickstart), and 
PowerPoint (Quickpoint) files. None of the “mobile office suites” will have the robust features 
of Microsoft Office, however Quickoffice offers quite a few features including: creating, editing, 
and sharing files; providing access to documents on the go; find and replace; and many useful 
formatting tools. 


This app also syncs with your Dropbox. 
Notability ($.99, available in iTunes app store) 


This app allows you to take handwritten notes, as well as typed notes and audio notes. It 
provides a great writing experience, with the ability to change the thickness of the point, add 
lines, and gridlines. You can use your finger to write notes, but investing in a stylus with a fine 
rubber point is worth your while. The audio recording feature is particularly cool and allows you 
to record notes to yourself, conversations, etc. 


As the tablet revolution continues, I am sure that more and more apps will become available that 
will enable immigration lawyers to inexpensively expand their technological horizons. 


Go Camping 


As lawyers, we do important work. We help people. In order to do our job well, we need to be 
available to our clients and communicate with them regularly. However, I think many lawyers 
(myself included) believe the world will end if we are not available to our clients at all times. 
Well, I have news for you...the world will not end and your clients will survive without you for 
a week if you go on vacation and are not available. To prove to yourself that disaster can be 
averted if you take a vacation, go camping for a week, preferably somewhere where you can’t 
check email or phone-in to the office. I went camping for two weeks about 9 months into my 
first year of solo practice. It was one of the best things I ever did for myself. I recharged my 
batteries and came back to work with a clear head and ready to provide better service to my 
clients because I was refreshed and ready to go. Not a single client was upset or mad at me for 
taking a vacation and I am still in business today, so it hasn’t affected my ability to bring-in new 
business. At the time, I was a true solo practitioner, it was just me. I didn’t have an assistant or 
employee who could cover for me while I was gone. So, I planned well in advance of my 
camping trip. I made sure that I didn’t have any major deadlines during the trip. I 
communicated with all my clients about a month in advance of the vacation to make sure that 
everyone knew I would be gone during that time and set clear deadlines for clients to get 
documents to me in time for me to file applications prior to leaving on the trip. If the client 
didn’t get the documents to me by the deadline, then the application was not filed until after I 
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returned. I enlisted help from a “buddy” attorney who also practices immigration law to check 
my mail and be available for emergencies if they came up. Everything worked out fine. 


Now, going away for the weekend or taking a week-long vacation to someplace where there is 
internet access is no big deal. I don’t hesitate to take that much needed vacation because I 
survived camping with no internet for two weeks and am fairly certain that the world won’t end 
if Pm gone for a week. 


Hire an Assistant 


As I stated before, I believe that you can leverage technology to a degree, but that technology 
can never replace a trusted legal assistant/paralegal. At this point in my practice, I am not at the 
point where I feel financially comfortable hiring a full-time legal assistant or paralegal. 
However, I have hired a contract paralegal do work on and off for me for the past 8 months. It 
has been extraordinarily helpful and I plan on hiring a full-time legal assistant/paralegal as soon 
as I can. I think two heads are better than one and that having people power enables you to get 
more done faster. The key is picking the right person or people and being strategic about hiring. 


Develop a Support Network 


As a solo practitioner, I think one of the most important skills is to know when you need help 
and to know who to call when you need help. In order to know when you need help, you need to 
be able to identify your own strengths and weaknesses. A solo practitioner who has a bachelor’s 
degree in accounting may not need help balancing the books, while a solo practitioner with a 
degree in English may not have a clue how to balance his or her checkbook, much less his or her 
law practice’s books. Once you have identified where you need help, then you need to build a 
network of professionals who you can reach out too when you need help. This network includes 
IT people, financial people, plumbers/electricians (if you have your own office), other 
immigration lawyers to help work through difficult legal and ethical issues, a shrink (just 
kidding), and friends and family to help support you emotionally and spiritually. Many solo 
practitioners feel isolated and lonely, so having a network of colleagues and professionals to help 
you also alleviates the potential loneliness of practicing by yourself. After all, you can be 
completely alone and not be lonely. 
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Five Secrets of a Lean Immigration Lawyer 


by Carl Falstrom 


Carl Falstrom practices immigration law in New Orleans, Louisiana. He received his bachelor's degree from the University of 
Chicago and his law degree from the University of California, Hastings College of the Law. He is a former AILA Chapter Chair 
and has served on a number of liaison, program, and other committees. 
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I am an accidental convert to the gospel of the lean immigration law practice. When I first 
became a solo in 2002, I assumed that eventually I would have things like a fancy office, an 
extensive support staff, and the other costly trappings of the practice of law as I knew it — but I 
thought that at least initially I would be better off without those things until I got to the point 
where I really felt like I needed them. Nearly 10 years later, I am still not at that point, and I 
now think I never will be. Does this mean I am starving? Not at all — I generally have no trouble 
achieving my financial goals (although I am of course subject to the ups and downs of all 
businesses). Ultimately for me, having a lean practice serves at least three purposes: 


(1) It liberates me from the burden of having to cover a large overhead nut on a monthly 
basis. Having a practice that is relatively free of financial burdens is very satisfying. 

(2) It allows me to balance my professional and personal lives. Because my financial 
stresses are greatly minimized, I get more time away from work and I can enjoy that time 
more. 

(3) It puts me closer to both my clients and the work itself. Doing away with expensive 
accoutrements makes me more approachable; my clients appreciate not having to get 
through layers of people just to be able to talk to me. And, I am proud of my ability to be 
an “army of one” — just drop me in an office and I can go from nothing to a completed 
immigration matter all by myself. 


Over the years I have learned some tricks and strategies that have enabled me to stay lean and yet 
not feel deprived. What follows are a few of them. I share them in the hopes that they help other 
current and prospective “lean-ers” just as they have helped me. 


Virtual Office 


This is a must if you want to work from home and thereby avoid both the considerable overhead 
of dedicated office space, and the possible specter of unprofessionalism that might arise in the 
event you decide to see clients in the place where you also live. In exchange for a modest 
monthly fee (mine is $200), you get a prestigious office address; extremely competent 
receptionists who answer your office phone and then transfer callers to the phone number of your 
choice; mail handling (which also gives you the ability to call to see if you have any mail worth 
coming in for); and a certain number of hours of included office space (i.e., to use to meet with 
clients), with the option to pay-as-you-go for more. The big international operator in this field is 
Regus (http://www.regus.com/), but other companies operate locally and regionally. 
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Google 


Anything I can entrust to Google, I do. For starters, their systems are extremely reliable — there’s 
no need to pay for a private tech support outfit when Google handles everything professionally 
and seamlessly from their end. Furthermore, their software and user interfaces tend to be the 
best developed and most elegant as compared to anything else out there. Gmail was a 
revolutionary product when it was first introduced and I think it’s still far and away the best 
email program in existence. Their Calendaring system works just fine for me. Google hosts my 
website (such as it is). And, perhaps the most exciting thing that Google offers is Voice. It 
would be impossible to summarize everything that Voice does in a single paragraph, so Pl just 
mention the one thing that I find most indispensable about it: It automatically transcribes your 
voicemails and emails the transcripts to you. This not only saves you from having to actually 
listen to the voicemails (most of the time; the transcripts can be a little shaky), but also allows 
you to electronically archive your telephone communications in the same way you archive your 
emails. If you want to know more, I highly recommend visiting http://voice.google.com and just 
playing around with it — the more you do, the more uses you’!l come up with for it. Amazingly, 
much of what Google offers is completely free of charge, although I think it’s well worth it to 
pay $50/year for the Google Apps suite (among other things, this gives you access to meaningful 
tech support for those very rare occasions when you actually need it). 


All-In-One Printer/Photocopier/Scanner — Monochrome, Laser, with Sheet Feeder 


I rely on this machine implicitly. Scanning all important documents (not only birth certificates, 
passports, and the like, but also government correspondence and even complete copies of filed 
petitions and applications) is the first step towards achieving the nirvana of the paperless office. 
Having a sheet feeder makes this job infinitely easier — you can simply put a stack of paper in the 
feeder (much as you do with a traditional copy machine), press a button or execute a few mouse 
clicks, and let the machine do the rest. I prefer laser to inkjet or other technologies because I 
want my work product to look as good as it can look and I think laser accomplishes that goal. 
And, monochrome is cheaper than color (both for the machine and the consumables), and in 
almost 10 years I haven’t had an occasion where I regretted not having color output for 
something (I figure that if this ever does happen, FedEx Kinko’s can certainly help). My 
particular machine is made by Brother, but other companies such as Hewlett-Packard and 
Samsung make suitable machines as well. You can research options through Consumer Reports 
(http://www.consumerreports.org/; subscription required but it pays for itself very quickly) or 
CNET (http://reviews.cnet.com/). 


Adobe Acrobat (full version) 


The ability to create PDF documents is absolutely vital to the lean office. Adobe Reader is 
ubiquitous and free, but it merely gives you the ability to read PDFs as opposed to creating and 
manipulating them. There are many low-cost ways to create PDFs — more and more software 
seems to be equipped with its own PDF generation capability and I have also experimented with 
some third-party software such as Foxit Reader 

(http://www. foxitsoftware.com/Secure_PDF_Reader/). However, I have a strong comfort level 
with Adobe Acrobat — in particular, the Standard version, which I believe covers most if not all 
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paperless office needs — and believe it is worth the investment. A useful comparison chart 
between Reader and the various versions of Acrobat is available at 


http://www.adobe.com/products/acrobat/matrix.html. 


Smartphone (such as iPhone) 


The ability to make your office work from a remote location using just your phone — and for a 
reasonably low cost to boot — would have seemed like science fiction a generation ago. 
Nowadays, however, smartphones such as the iPhone and those that run on Google’s Android 
operating system are powerful computers that can be equipped with business tools that are just as 
sophisticated as those you’ll find in enterprise-level operations. My personal smartphone 
preference is the iPhone, due to its ubiquity, system stability, user-friendliness, and elegant 
design. Older iterations of the iPhone were somewhat more problematic for me, due to the fact 
that the rivalry between Apple and Google meant that Google products did not mesh quite as 
well with the iPhone as they did with Android-based phones. However, the two companies seem 
to have mended their fences, and aficionados such as me of all things Google can now enjoy 
pretty much seamless access to Google tools through well-functioning Google-created iPhone 
apps such as Voice. I must confess that I do virtually no document creation or editing with my 
phone, although I understand that there are tools for this — I would rather resort to a solution such 
as LogMeIn (https://secure.logmein.com/) to do my word processing, spreadsheets, PDFs, etc. on 
my office computer from afar, or DropBox (http://www.dropbox.com) to remotely access 
documents that I have already created. Really, what my iPhone enables me to do is remotely 
manage my communications just as well as I manage them from my office, which (even in the 
case of a lengthy absence from my desk) is really what I care most about. Were I to go down the 
road of document creation and manipulation, however, I would probably want to use an external 
keyboard with my iPhone, as its virtual keyboard is problematic for me to use to compose for 
extended periods. 
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Resources for iPad Users: 


1. iPad in One Hour For Lawyers, by Tom Mighell, published by the ABA Law Practice 
Management Section (2011). Available at 
http://apps.americanbar.org/abastore/index.cfm?section=main&fm=Product.AddToCar 


t&pid=5110719 
2. Tom Mighell’s blog, ipad4lawyers, http://ipad4lawyers.squarespace.com/ 
3. Legal iPad by Niki Black, http://legal-ipad.com/ 
4. Tablet Legal by Josh Barrett, http://tabletlegal.com/ 


5. Walking Office: The Apple iPad Blog for Attorneys, by Rob Dean 
http://www.walkingoffice.com 


6. 60 iPhone/iPad Apps for Lawyers [AILA InfoNet at Doc. No. 11042732, posted 4/27/11] 


